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XU MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 

The four great poets of the 19th century are Lamartine, Hugo, Vigny, 
and Musset. They are all lyric, but Lamartine is the most lyric and sub- 
jective of the four, and there is little change caused in his verses by the 
change in his political opinions. His Histoire des Girondins, however, is 
the direct result of historical forces. In Hugo we see at first the Catholic 
and the royalist, then the passionate admirer of the Napoleonic epic, then 
the adherent to constitutional monarchy, and later the ardent republican. 
The changes in his ideas may be traced in a number of his works, until he 
became, as was said : " the voice of the people," and the interpreter, as 
he thought, of the feelings of his age. Alfred de Vigny and Musset 
express the disappointment and sadness of the men of their generation, 
who were born too late for the great deeds of the Empire. Vigny is sad 
and pessimistic, but does not despair, whilst Musset often abandons himself 
to his grief like a child, and gives vent to his feelings, sometimes in cyni- 
cal words, and sometimes in passionate sobs. 

The romantic and lyric school has been succeeded by the realistic, which 
makes society and the human heart its study. The great apostles of that 
school were Balzac and Flaubert, but let us mention specially the naturalist 
Zola, who dissects the body, and the psychologist Bourget, who analyzes 
the soul. I shall go no further in the study of contemporary French 
literature and wish only to express my regret that it is too often pessi- 
mistic. If French society be taken as a whole we find a happy and 
prosperous people, and no cause for pessimism in literature, inasmuch as 
discontent does not exist among the people. The great historical and 
social force in France, for the last twenty-eight years, has been the estab- 
lishment of the Republic as a permanent government. The trials incident 
to the transformation from a monarchy to a parliamentary democracy may 
be the cause of the present pessimism in literature. The parliamentary 
system is the real cause of pessimism, says Mr. Bodley, in his recent work 
on France. This assertion is interesting but very paradoxical. Let us 
hope, at all events, that pessimism is about to disappear, and that M. 
Rostand's grotesque but noble Cyrano has brought back absolute faith in 
pure love and in the chivalric sentiments of Corneille's Rodrigue and 
Hugo's Hernani. 

After this address the regular reading of papers was begun, 
with President Fortier in the chair. 

1. "Are French poets poetical?" By Dr. P. B. Marcou, 
of Harvard University. [Printed in Publications, xiv, 257 f.] 
Discussion by Professor T. Atkinson Jenkins. 

To really answer the question put by this paper is, as all will admit, a 
task of extreme delicacy, needing first of all a clear definition of terms. 
Which French poets are meant ? What is meant by "poetical ?" While 
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I can scarcely blame Dr. Marcou for not attempting to define poetry in the 
abstract, it seems to me that it is quite possible to detect certain differences 
between English and French ideas of what is truly poetical, and these, if 
they exist, ought to occupy a prominent place in such a discussion. Pro- 
fessor Dowden quotes a popular English definition of poetry — " the overflow 
of individual emotion "-^and proceeds, by way of contrast, to describe the 
greater poetry of the French classic period as being essentially oratory — 
"the appeal to an audience." Now this, in my opinion, has been and still 
is (though in a less degree since Hugo) the prevailing French conception 
of poetry ; as such, it is only one manifestation of the stronger social con- 
sciousness of the French as a race. With this in mind, we understand why 
Mr. Saintsbury's search for " the lyric cry," in his volume of French lyric 
verse, was so nearly fruitless. It was because the national ideals differ in 
essential points, and, consequently, to the question : Are French poets 
poetical (that is, in the English sense) ? the reply has always been " No," 
or " Rarely ; " while the Frenchman returns a similar response to the 
equally legitimate query — les poiles anglais sont-ils poetiques t It is danger- 
ous to assume that, were we to strip away all those troublesome differences 
due to a different language medium, a representative French poem would 
be found to be after all only an English poem, more or less satisfactory to 
our English standards. 

There is a practical side of this subject, equally interesting, and perhaps 
more profitable to discuss. I mean the causes for the present neglect of 
French poetry in this country and England. Certain of these causes were 
explained with admirable clearness in this paper: the question of vocabu- 
lary, for example. The poetic effect of maternel is inevitably pale and 
ineffectual by the side of 'motherly,' because we also use 'maternal;' 
arrUer cannot seem so vivid to us as 'stop,' because the French word is 
English 'arrest,' and so on. This obstacle to the enjoyment of French 
verse is one not easily overcome. 

As to the presence or absence of a regular rhythm in French verse (inde- 
pendent of the irregular movement arising from the division of the line 
into stress-groups), I must again plead for extreme caution. It is well 
known that since the appearance of Stengel's Mornanische Verslehre, this 
whole question has assumed quite a new aspect, and, while I do not accept 
fully Stengel's theory of the fixed tonics (I believe we must regard them 
purely and simply as the attenuated remnant of the old pause, and not 
necessarily as the French representatives of the English-German beat, or 
stress), it is certainly desirable, when speaking on this point, to bear in 
mind the views of the eminent Marburg professor. 

Not a little of the indifference to French poetry to be noted among edu- 
cated people is traceable, I believe, to that conception of it best embodied 
in the too well-known treatise of Quicherat : — a conception of the poetic 
art so sterile and arid, that even the frothy enthusiasms of M. VielS-Griffin 
and his friends become almost preferable as a substitute. They, at least, 
suggest growth, even though it be a tropical growth, soon to perish. 



